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PREFACE. 


THIS iniroducllon has been writien in the hope that visitors to 
Mu«um, who desire to actualot ihemseWes with the art and 
Um of the sculptures preserved therein, will find it of assistance, both 
in helping them to understand the terms used in the descriptive list, 

and in briupng before them the meaning of the various aymbo s and 

convcniionaTattributes used by the ancient sculptors. Some 
have been added to the better-known worts of art to be found m other 
Dirts of the Province. The Introduction is the work of the writer of 
ibr^calalogue, Pandit Naiesan Alyar, of the Archeological liepart- 
menu 



K^y. 






INTRODUCTION. 


I—SCULPTURES. 

The method which hat been pursued with respect to the ^ouptng 
of ihe sculptures In this catalogue was originally suggested by Dr. T. 
Ph. Voge), officiating Director-General of Arcliseology. Acknowledg¬ 
ment is also due for the help received from Dr. D. B. Spooner.ihe 
Superintendent of the Arch«ological Survey, Eastern Circle, while the 
work was in progress. 

The sculptures have been divided into the following sections:-^ 
Brahmanlcal, Jaina, and MUceUaneous^ ^^few Buddhist specimens 
in the Museum being but modern the old representation of 

the Lord Buddha, and alto^ther of ssthetic or antiquarian 

value, have consequently^Men gyoftjJPut^rVhe last head. The Prov¬ 
ince, however, possesses some exquisitely carved statues of Buddha at 
Sirpur and Turturlya, In the Raipur District, and at Gopalpor, in the 
Jubbulpore District, with inscriptions which prove their antiquity. 

./d.—B rahman (CAL Sculptures. 

k will be seen that Intlie division mentioned above, the Brahman I • 
cal sculptures are given the foremost place. This appears to be ade¬ 
quately accounted for by the fact that they arc by far the most ancient, 
the most representative and the most interesting. They are the most 
representative affording instances of nearly every one of the principal 
deities of the Hindu pantheon, not to apeak of one even of the later 
local gods, namely, Khap^oba or Khan^S Kao, described In No. 
of this catalogue. The deities include the Moon (Skr. Ckandra) in 
A„ the Sun (Skr. in Aj—A,, Vishsju Krishna in 

Ajj—A,,, LakshmT in Aj,, Garwja in Aj^—HanumSn In 
A»5, Siva in Ajj—Aj,, Bhalrava in A.j—A,^, Kirttikeya in 
Ga^elh in A^j —A^^, PSrvatl in A^^, DurgS in SIvadQti In A^«, 
Chan^ika or Chamunija KSiySyan! or Chandlka In ^ and 

Ganga in A^,. 

In the order here adopted, it will be noticed that, after the lunar 
and solar deities, Vishnu is placed £rst. The 
•18 nt^ froup. popular Ssiva cults which obtain at the pres¬ 

ent day, and are describtd in the Furdfias, had no existence whatever 
in Vedie literature, though some scholars connect them with the wor¬ 
ships of the Vedic Rudra.' To quote Prof. Whitney, Siva is a god 
unknown to the Vedas. His name is a word of nut unfrequent occur- 
reoce in the hymns ; but means simply propitious, and not even in the 
Atharva is it the epithet of a peculiar divinity. These cults, therefore, 
appear to be comparatively later In date. Hence the SaiviU gods 
follow the yaishttavUe in the present catalogue. 

' /. A. d. S., If. S. 14, pp. 9 soe 9 £, sad Muir’s Ttf**, Vol. tV. 
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Before takiog up the discussion of the Vishnu images, it is oeces- 
Soryn. sfiry to say « word about one noteworthy 

, , specimen of his prototype, the Sun. The 

figure referred to is described as No. of this catalogue. Its very 
pose with a full-blown lotus in both of its uplifted hands shows 
l.st 11 repre^nls the Sun, This granted, the ne*t step would be 
to seek for hjs principal cognizance, namely, the chariot drawn by seven 
norses. It is very remarkable that the cogoizance is here, in ail 
probability symbolically shown by the two attendant Bgures with 
bovses heads.* As sitcilar representations are unknown in connec- 
11OQ with the solar deity, this example may perhaps be regarded as 


Passing on to the Viahpu images described in this catalogue, it 
vijji^u, “lost interesting are 

be the oldwt and A. belongs to the'eighih or ninth ceotury A.while 
A 5 IS atiri bu table to th e el even Ih or t wcl ftb ceil lury A. D , A is a 1 ife- 

Future) L., sleep. 

mg m the milky ocean (Skr, on the body of the serpent 

^sha, whose expanded hoods form a canopy over the head of the 

^d. Ho is usually named RahgaUyra or Paiigauatha. Three of his 

V conch-shelJ, the discus and the mace, are clearly 

visible. His ornaments and appearance in general obviously bespeak 

p«ullariiy of the sculpture is^the 
\ yrabma (as usual, seated upon a full-blown lotus 
springiDg out of the navel of Vislinu) being accompanied by Siva and 
ndra mounted upon their respective vehicles. This probably denotes 
^at Vishnu is meant to be depicted here as the chief of the Hindu 
also two female figurines one by either side of the 
^he "lain figure. I hat they represent Lakshmiand Bhu-devl (the 
respectively is borne out by a description in the Sil- 
n which is preserved in the Madras 

(jovernment Oriental Manuscripts Library. It reads thus 

'aif ^ n 

'• I adore 

who is comfortably seated on Scsba, who is sleeping on the 

conch and the discus, and who is attended 
by Lakshnii and the goddess of canh.** 

Accordiog to one explanation, the serpent Sesha (meaning * remain. 

c mfiulie, and the eternal consciousness which pervades the universe, 
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sod the milky sea the sweet aectar>like ealmoess, or the ocean of full 
undisturbed ecatacy—milk hein^ symbolical of purity and virtue. Vishiiu 
sleeps on the body of $Ssha and in the milky sea necessarily, for unlit 
the heavenly calm of the inner soul is realised the beauty of tlie univer¬ 
sal consciousness cannot be seen. Hero '^sleeping connotes the idea 
that God pervades all the universe, but is himself unstained by the war 
of the world. His several attributes and cognisances, namely, the ^rl- 
vatsa mark oo his bosom, the mace, the conch, the bow and the discus 
are certainly in keeping with the character which he is meant toenibody. 
Their meaning is discussed in detail in the translaiion of tlie Vislmu 
'‘Purd/ja by H. H. Wilson, which says: “We have (here) a representation 
of one mode of iptydna or contemplation, in which the thoughts are more 
readily concentrated by being addressed to a sensible emblem, instead 
of an abstract truth. Thus (he Yogin here says to himself,' 1 meditate 
upoo the gem oo Vishnu’s breast as the soul of the world, upon the jewel 
on Vishnu's brow as the first principle of things, upon the mace as that 
which shelters us from the arrows of life, upon the conch as the great 
function of creation,^ upon the bow as the organs of sense, upon the 
discus as the ever*revolving and unsteady mind, upon Vishiiu as the 
one who is the wielder and the cooiroller of them all; and lastly, upon his 
consort Lakshml as the Lord's glory or vibk&ii (tndyd or ignorance as 
it is called), the mother of creation and the world ’; and thus, through 
a perceptible substance, proceeds to &n imperceptible idea.” 

The neat Vishnu sculpture to be discussed, No. Ay of the catalogue, 
represents in the centre a standing image of the god executed in the 
mediaeval aiyle. On each of its four comers is one of his avatdrs. 
This shows that the practice of inserting the several incarnations of 
Vishiju as subsidiary figures in a sculpture devoted to his worship had 
come into vogue as early as the eighth or ninth century A.D., the age 
to which the example in question can be assigned from the characters of 
the damaged inscription on its pedestal. 

The last representation of this deity mentioned above as deserving 
of special notice is described as No, A5 of the catalogue. Jt belongs, as 
can be seen from the epigraph it bears, to the eleventh or twelfth century 
A.D.. which was just about the time when the rulers of the Haihaya or 
ChSdi dynasty were paramount in this part of the country. By a study 
of this specimen and of others produced in the same epoch and distri¬ 
buted in T^war and BhSrIghSt and in the adjoining villages, It can be 
safely premised that the Haibayas were great patrons of temple archi¬ 
tecture and gave encouragement to it to such an extent as to stamp it 
as distinct Kalachuri art. 

Next in order to the images of Vishnu come those of Kflshna. 

The origin and growth of the modern cult 
of thet deity and Its supposed coimecilon 
with Christianity afford a very interesting study in itself. Here it may 

^ 6e»lc I. chap. »a. 

a Aceordiof (» Saoskrit writer*, cre*(i*a {» lb* result of C. F Sabda- 

nithiham Jag»tJ‘ 



only be noted thati according to Professor Weber,’ Krishna’s most 
famous juveoiie feats are referred to !n the MohSbhashya^ which 
scholars attribute to the third century B.C. 

The worship of Krishna appears to Imve become popular by about 
the fourth century A.D,, as is conclusively proved by the discovery of an 
Inscribed eoiumn bearing carvings of seine of the IVas (esploiis) of the 
child Kfjshna at Mandor in Rajpuiaoa, a few years back.* 

No. 15 of this catalogue represents one of such Was, viz., Krishna, 
standing face to face vrith a GSpt and partaking of buiter or milk from a 
|ar held in her hand. 

As a natural sequence, the description of the images of Vishpu is 
followed by that of his consort Laksbinl. 

* * ^ • It Is noteworthy that representations of this 

goddess, except in the form of GaJa^LaiishmP are but rarely found alone 
in sculpture, the popular method beirg to place her on by the side of 
her lord and thus worship her. This probably accounts for the exist¬ 
ence of only a siugle specimen of an isolated Lakshml in the museum, 
mV, that which is described In No, Aiy of the catalogue. 

The vehicle and attendant of Vishnu, vis , Oarueja and HanumSn, 
_ may now be considered. A most Interest!u? 

G.r.d..ndH.=-m»n. discussed in Algo® 

this catalogue. The figure is made of steatite and is shown in the 
AlWtasana posture. One reniarkable feature Is that he Is wearing a 
helmet, perhaps In iudlcatlon of Ins warlike character, The features 
are lifeOike and deserve careful study. 

HaoumaD, on the contrary, is represented In the museum by a 
diminutive modern image, totally devoid of any artistic merit. 

Passing on to the ^aivaite group, the order followed is similar to 
, . the above. The god Siva,*^is avatars aod 

S«ivi iwup. sons, namely, Gan^a and KSrttikeya, 

are described prior to his consort DevT and her various manifestations. 

Among the types of ^iva which the museum contains Nos. A21 
and A22 of the catalogue are the oldest 
and the most interesting. The one 
noticeable feature in the former Is the Nago figuring in each of his 


» M. 4uL, Vo) in, p. t4 ff. 

* Anauil fteppri artbe.^'uperiniehdml Af the Aicheoloscnl Surve;, Westera Circle, 
fcr lyrf ©0, and J S A. S 19V. p icoy f.. VU. 3. 

* Here tbe soddee Jf seated upon ■ rull.bloratt lotus end attended by iwo e]ephaiiu, 
ooe to eilbsr side of tier bead, batbine her out of t pnt held io ibeir itunks. ti was tbe 
Dyosatic deviaeof man; an anrieot nillug power to tbis«cuAtr;, tg., (be Sonavamsis of 
Sarebbapura, the Paraolrssof Mitava, the Q&b«diwaiae of Kaeauj aod Ibe Kaiba>«l of 
Tripurt, 



app«r hands, thal to ihs proper left being defaced. They probably 
symbolise the snakes which form the chief ornaments and attribute 
of the god. 

No. A22 is an excellently preserved sculpture which seems to 
be later in date than the preceding one. It exhibits the principal 
attributes of the god, wV., the trident, tlie rosary of rndraksha beads, 
the cobra with expanded hood, and the spouted water*vessel. It also 
contains subsidiary representations of KarltlkSya and Gane&a-^a 
peculiarity noticeable in the productions of mediwal Hindu arc. 

The next to be considered are the images of Bhairava, who is 
^ a manifestation of Siva in his angry mood. 

The name is derived from the Sanskrit 
bhint, meaning fearful or terrible. The god is said to have proceeded 
from the breath of Siva in order to humble the arrogance of firahmS, 
one of whose beads he wrenched ol 7 , using the skull to receive the 
blood of his other antagonists. The followiug is a descrlpiioa of him 
in the VisliffudharmoUararPtitdifft quoted iu Hemldri's Chaiurvarga^ 
cksntafuani 

r y y 1 

?TT W¥7T: il 

'* I will now narrate the characteristics (AV. the way of making) of 
an image of Bhairava. He must be made $0 as to have a protruding 
belly, tawny eyes, a countenance fierce, with projecting teeth, expanded 
nostrils, a garland of skuHs, and ornaments of snakes dreadful to look 
at. He must be represented as causing fear to ^is consort] De'rt, 
the daughter of (he Mounuin, by the snakes ||about him]. He 
(his complexion) must resemble that of the watery clouds. His upper 
garment must consist of an elephant-hide. He must be encompassed 
with many arms carrying {Ut. embellished with) numerous weapons. 
He must be ull and stately like a Sal tree, and furnished with 
sharp and shining nails.” A very realistic representation of this 
god is No A28 of the Museum collection. His attributes which 
in this sculpture are missing arc found in No. A2p and consist 
of a ubor, a. sword, a shield and a spike. His oroament consist 
exclusively, of serpents, and he wears a garland of, blanched skulls. 


His vehicle, a dog, is placed proioloeotly in ihe foreground. The 
terrific appearance alone is eoQugh to indicate ihe purpose of his 
manifealatiOD. 

Next, the sons of ^iva, namely, Ganela and KIrttiklya, demand 
attention. The former is represented in 
I. GtneU, jjiuscura by two figures, one of which, 

No. A3iofthe catalogue Is apparently old. He is the eldest son 
of Siva and the most popular of all the Hindu gods, and is worshipped 
Id almost every household and on all festival or auspicious occasions. 
This is due to the fact that he is regarded as the remover of all obstacles, 
as is implied by one of his numerous other appellations, Vighneka 
or ViehnSivara, He ia supposed to have sprung from the scurf of 
?lrvatik body. He is generally represented with an elephant-head, 
possessing only one tusk (hence his name Ekadanto), the other tusk 
being said to have been sdapped off by him and used as weapon In 
his war with the asurta. The object which is held In the lower nght 
hand of the example cited above is probably Uils tusk. There are 
various legends accounting for his eleplianl-head.» His vehicle is a 
rat He is generally four-armed and his four attributes, as seen in 
the example referred to, are an elephant-goad {Skr. ankuia\ a vessel 
of round cakes (Skr. modaka), an axe and a tusk. The many legends 
concerning this d«ty are narrated at leoglh in the Brahtnavaivar/a- 
Puraifo- 

The other son of §iva, who remains to be discussed, is Karttlkeya. 

His origin ia variously told in different* 
a. Kiruiksy*. Sanskrit writings. The version which has 

Mined general accepUnce is contained in the Skanda Purana. U 
runs thus:—"Indra and the rest of the gods being troubled by an 
asura named Surapsdma, hastened to Siva with their complaint. 
Then six sparks of fire darted from the frontal eye of the great 
deity These were recrived by Agni and Vayu, and carried by them 
to the Saravapa lake, as Siva had commanded, and thrown into it. 
Immediately six infants were born who were suckled by six wives 
of as many rishis living on the border of the lake. After a while 
Plrvada came to see the little ones and, while she embraced them, 
the six became one body, having six heads.’' This six-headed 
person came to be called KarltlkBya, because he was born while the 
constellation KritHkA (the Pleiades was) in the ascendant. He was also 
known by the names of ^aravapabhava and Shanmukha in allusion 
to the above legend, as well as by those of Skanda, Kumars and Subrah- 
manya He is thus described in an old manuscript named 
apaiilpa, now preserved in the GovernroeDt Oriental Manuscripts 
Ubrary, Madras. 

“His veWeie must consist of a peacock. He must possess the 
splendour of the rising sun, He must have six faces. His ears must be 


» Dtwfcffl, C}aisU9i I>i<tionsry of Siniu liyihohiy, p. 107. 

B Hm, Bindn Tantht^, revised uCsbnds«d eCitioOi y. lov ff. 



adorned with pendants. He may have two, four, 5i:t or twelve ( lii. 
Sun, symbolising tlic twelve suns or the number twelve) arms. When 
he is twelve* armed, he generally holds in his si a right hands a spear, 
an arrow, a sword, a discus, a noose, and a dart respectively, and io 
his six left hands, a feather, a shield, a wild cock, a bow, a club, aod 
a plough each in each." 

There is but a single represeotatioD of the god in this museum, 
namely, No. A30. Here the attributes of the god are missing 
and of those that remain, one or two are not those specified above. 
It is curious that the god is placed upon a lotus, not upon his vehicle, 
the peacock, which stsnds here quite aloof, only serving as an 
attendant. 

We turn now to the consort of Siva, namely, Devi. She 
manifested herself on several occasions in 
different forms.* The ^manifestations that 
are illustrated in this museum are Parvaii, DurgS, Sivaduti, Chandika 
or Chacnuqd^ ^nd Katyayanl or Chai^dll^^^ 

The only example of Ptrvatl described io the catalogue is No. 

A3<i, Unfortunately all the four arms and 
attributes of the goddess are missing. But 
her identification is beyond any possibility of doubt in that her two 
sons, Karttiklya and GanCka, are found by her side. It is note* 
worthy that the same grouping of these two subsidiary figures as is 
followed in the case of the diva statuette No. A22 described above. 
Both these sculptures appear, from the nature of their design and work* 
manship, to belong to the same period as No. A5, namely, the eleventh or 
twelfth century A.D. Parvati, as her name implies, is said to have sprung 
from the mouniain-tnonarcb Himavln, the personification of the HimS* 
lay as, and Mini, a part of the Vindhya range represen ted as a princess. 
She was married to ^iva. And as the result of this union Kumara or 
KSrttiklya was bora.^ 

Of Parvati, the following description is given inHemadri’s Chaiur- 
varg^a-chin taniani. 

Parvati, who was born of the Mountain, must bold a rosary of 
rudrdkska beads and a spouted water-vessel and (mast have) by her 
side a pair of fire-vessels as well as the auspicious leader of diva’s 
followers, namely, GanSla." Looked at from this standpoint, the two 
female devotees seated by the feet of the main figure in the museum 
specimen must be supposed to hold agniku/fdas or fire-vessels. 

^ Fora eempkte accouac of all ibeM Rianifesliiionii, see DM-Bhs^Mta^Purofia. 
a For oibar Icgoods coBoecMa with Ptrvatl, aee Kcooedy'a Aneitnt and fiindu 
p. 339 B . 
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The next manifesUtioo of Devi referred Co above is Dar^ or 
popularly Sitnhavahini. She is dealt with 

certainly 

modern and possesses little actiquarian value. Only three of the 
traditional attributes, namely, tbe concb, the disc, and the bow are fouod 
here. 


wmfk ti 

In an aoclent manuscript called Si/parnlnaf she is described as 
holdiog: a coach, a disc^ a bow, and an arrow, having: three eyes and a 
diadem surmounted with the moon, and seated on a lion. 

The goddess ^ivadQti has now to be considered. She is rarely 
represented in sculpture. The example in 
Siviirtfi, museuns, No, A36, Is fairly old and 

undoubtedly genuine, as the general appearance and some of the 
attributes correspond to the description given of her io Hemadri’s 
work. It is as follows 

^s®T 5«™m i 

y |g T p HT n 

frai I 

^ v^arr n 

??«rr trreraiij^^rT 1 
aw*r^[9nTT thtt i 
fSWWTfHtfT aiftra: o 

'‘Similarly (the goddess) ^ivadutl siust be made with features like 
those of a )8ckal. She must possess a shrivelled and distressed face and 
an extremely emaciated body. She must have many arms. She must 
be entwined with numerous serpents. She (her appearance) must be 
altogether forbidding. She must wear a garland of skulls and hold a 
skull'Crowned staff (in one of her hands). She must be seated in the 
aladha posture, ue., with the right leg advanced and the left retracted. 
She may be four'armed fwheni she must hold a vessel containing blood, 
a sword and a trident, one in each hand, the fourth hand having a piece 
of Desh *' 

Owing to the presence of a scorpion between the breasts, the 
figure may aUo be taken to represent Cbmuijda. 
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The nexr nianIfesfAtion of OStj, of whom mention Is made above, is 
ChandlkaorChamunda* This name Is deriv- 
or CbNoigod^, Sanski'li rool Chsnda, meaning 

* fierce or violent.’ [he spocirnon in ihis nmaeum, which Is apparently 
oM, brings out her traits in a very forcible manner. There are various 
descriptions of this goddess In various works, but the one which fits 
best with ihe specimen under consideration is contained in the Vi^va- 
kartnQ'sa\tr<iy cited by HSinadrl. It runs as follows:— 

TJTTfJ ^ * 

^tfTT I 


**Chand>ka must be of a fair complexion standing upon a corpse 
and six^rmed. She must have matted hair and iliree round eyes. 
She must exhibit In her three hands on the right side, the varnefa or the 
boon-granting attitude, a trident and a barbed arrow respectively. One 
of her left hands must be (raised] in the adZ/nyo or pi’otecting altitude, 
ont must contain a cup (and the third some other object, perhaps a 
weapon of destruction).” 


This manifestatioa is called Chimun^i in the Duvf-BhSgavaia, 
Accounting for her origin and name, the PurSna sa>s that she sprang 
from the frown of Devf in order to stay the demons, Chapda and 
who were causing tremendous havoc in the world.^ Probably it Is 
the dead body of one of these demons that the goddess Is shown 
trampling under foot In the example discussed above. 


Last and the most popularly worshipped manifesiatloii of Devi 
exhibited In this museum is KStylyanl or 
Klt^oiorCb.oe.fci. chandiki. In the Ft'sva-^rmo-sdUra and 
Varlhamihira’s Bfikalsowh/id * (he goddess is called CliandikS. It 
appears that the various forms which DSvf assumed in order to destroy 
the malicious demons are iodiserlmioately given, the appellation 
Chaijdika which, as has been already pointed out, is derivable fVom the 
Sanskrit Cha^^ja, meaning * derce or terrible.’ Whatever the name it ay 
be, the symbolical representation of this form Is certainly very appeal¬ 
ing as is readily seen from an examination of No. Asfi of the Nggpur 
collection. The design and execution of ibis dgure are graceful. 
Unfortunately, however, all her attributes, except two, are missing. 


Regarding the origin of this goddess, it is believed that she came 
down to the earth for the destruclioo of a malicious asura, who is said 
to have sprung from a buffalo. * 


^ Purva-Bhsga, SAanJa V., eb«p. 36~ 

■ Ko. ta oi th» Visiina^.-kOi $<aelcrit Seri««i. eliap. 57. $ 57. 
* Dfpi-B^agevafa, Ptirvo’BftSe**! Sianitt V, eltap. a. 
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Her cbaraeierisiics are very vividly dewribed in ibe MnUyo-Pindoo, 
lhu8:“ 

nitvifw cr tw i 

l| 

W?T^gW^lKTlli I 

II 

5W5V*ff I 

I^Mrn w t w gTerf ii 

fftw HvnrfwwfwiT n 

kzm gw ^nn?fi:^a' w i 

'A 

WTWT M 

^nj?raf?'?f«9WT%ffew w?if^ \ ^ 

feww^fjfw i( . * 

gf? fwftfir' I 

TW5femf^?iw«nc n 

^f%IT lff2>«1'9WTW«I^ < 

S«aV:fe u 

'A 

“ I will now describe ibe characteristics {/it. form) of the ten-armed ^ 

Katyayanl. She must re«emt>Ie every one of the three gods [Brahma, 

Vishnu and ^iva]. Her hair must be matted and embelliahed (fit- 

marked) at the top with [a streak of] the moon. She luust have three 

eyes and a countenance like a full-moon. Her complezion must be fair 

as a linseed flower. She must be vrell*buiit and must possess charming 

eyes. She must be in the prime of youth and decorated with all [kinds H 

of] ornaments. Her looks must be exceedingly lovely and so her full 

and swelling breasts. She must be [represented as] slaying the buffalo 

demon. She must hold in her right [hands] a trident, a sword, a 

.discus, a sharp arrow and a spear respectively, while [in her left] there » 

roust be a shield, a cup full [of blood?], a noose, an elephant-goad, 

a bell or a battle-axe, and a fly-whisk, each in each. She must be 

shown as having cut in twain the head of the buffalo [deroon] below. 

The asura who springs out from the severed trunk.(AV. head) of the 
buffalo must hold a sword In one of his hands* roust be pierced at the 
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hearJ by means of the trident [in the goddess's hand], must have his 
ornaments scattered about (/;/ turned away), his limbs crimson with 
bloo,l, and his eyes blood-shot. He must be entwined by the [god¬ 
dess's] noose and Ins countenance dreadful owiug to the knitring of 
his eyebrows [And lastly,] the Devrs [vehicle, the] lion must be 
represented will: its mouth dripping with blood.” 

Now, the last of the BrahmSnical goddess mentioned at the outset, 
G4i„g5, namely, Gahga, calls for notice. She is 

looked upon as a personification of the holy 
Oanges, and as the eldest daughter of HimavSn and Mena, and conse¬ 
quently as (he sister of Parvati. She is also the mother of KarltikSya 
or Kumara. She is always carried in the matted locks of Siva, and this 
incident lias given Sanskrit poets occasion to speak of numerous banters 
between Parvaif and her lord. But the mythical account runs thus:— 

“In this country there was a certain primeval monarcli, called 
oagara, who had a thousand sons. All of their, were on one occasion 
burnt ic ashes by the infuriated glance of the sage Kapila. When 
Sagara s great-grandson Bhagiratlia came to know of this sad event, 
he resolved lo resuscitate the dead thousand. He consequently sought 
the advice of holy man, who Ioformed him that he could achieve his 
wject by purifying their ashes with the waters of the heavenly Ganges, 
In pureuance of this advice he did severe penance and eventually sue* 
ceeded in bringing the stream down. But then the earth goddess com¬ 
plained that she would certainly perish under the angry and vehement 
descent of the licavenly river and implored him to offer his fervent 
prayers Jo the god Siva and induce him to receive the stream in his 
matted hair, Bhagjraiha did so and as the result Siva came to carry 
Oanga on his head,” ^ 


This goddess is represented in the Museum by 
It IS described as No, A43 of this catalogue. 


unique specimen. 


It maybe mem ion ed here that the older specimens of Dgvis or 
goddesses belong to about the twelfth century, when the worship of 
bakit, or ferns c energy, was very popular. As a consequence of this 
phase of belief the pamheon of female deities was increased by the 
arimissiOTof YdgmCs, or the female counterparts of the principal Pau- 
ramc and to enshrine them, a form of temple was evolved, a speci- 
men of which may be seen at Bheiaghat at what Is oow known as the 
Chunsatjogim mandir. 


There is only one CMmple of the later local gods in the museum, 
Tie )oai Kbanddbe or KhaijtJoba or KhaQtJe Rio He la 

Ebsp^iRid. described as No, A33 of this catalogue. 

, j , He is regarded as an incarnation of |iva 

ana is suppo^ to have come into the world to destroy an asurA called 
MsDi-mil m Pehnier, a place in the Carnatic, In this act he was atiend- 
ea by ms consort Plrvalf under the name of MalsurS. He U said to be 
generally represented in sculpture with Parvati on horseback, followed 
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frequcotly by a dog, probably hia cognizance. There seems to be tt 
temple dedicated to his worship at Tejary, a town about thirty miles to 
(he south-east of Poooa, and in it there is a stooe, some two feet square, 
on whicli are two h'hgas, whence the god and the goddess are said to 
have spiling. Moor observes, ** There are few deities more domestically 
popular, throughout the Mahratha countries, than those of the avatara 
under our consideration/'* 

5—Jaina ScutrreaEs. 

Passing on to the next group, namely, the Jaioa, it must be 
reroarked that more than half the examples In the museum are com* 
paraiively modern and po^^sess little value as works of art. 

They, however, embrace a large Dumber of tbe twenty'four leading 
saints ($kr. Tirlhaiikaras) of the Jalsa sect They include Rishabha- 
dgva 01 Adinaiha, Ajitanatha, Sambhavanatha, Suparivanatha, Chan* 
draprabha, Dbarmanatha, ^antioLlhs, Aranatbs, MaUlnalha, HSminalha, 
PirsvaoStha and MahSvIra, which are described respectively in Nos, B3, 
By, B8, Bp, BiO, Ki (, B12, Biy, UI4, B13, B(6, £17, Bi 8, Bip, B20, 
£21, B24. B2S aod B26 of this catalogue. 

The discussion of these specimeas may with advantage be accom* 
^nied by a brief survey of as much of the history and principal tenets 
of tbe sect as bears immediately on their Icoaographical value, 

The origin of the sect is yet unsettled. Some scholars regard it &a 
an offshoot of Buddhism, while others hold 
that it was altogether independent of, 
although contemporary wUh Buddhism.* According to the laiter view it 
would appear that both of them resulted from one and the same social 
upheaval which must have been very vigorous towards the middle of 
the fifth century B.C., striving ti> every way 20 keep back the growiog 
cooservatism and exclusiveness of the then prevalent Brahmanism, 
hlence it is that the two religions io common claim universality as their 
chief and fundamental basis. 


Life of Ualiivin. 


The reputed founder of this sect was Vardhamana, a son of a 
Kshairiya, chief of Kuudapura, In Blhlr. 
When he was thirty years of age be became 
an ascetic, and wandering about he dnslly reached KauUmbl, where he 
attained the ** true knowledge which brought him tbe title of Mahavlra 
In recognition of his predominance over others. He then set himself 
to preach his doctrines. His teacbiDg implied that the world and its 
objects were self*existent and eternal, and that the ultimate goal to be 
looked forward* was the Nirvana or the setting free of the Individual 
from the revolution of births and deaths. Thus he organised the order 
of Nirgrantha ascetics and converted some of the most learned £rah* 
m 5 ns of Magadha to his own faith after defeating them In religious 


* Tfio f/itidn ^irkfon, neiv edition, p 

* Soots »/ fh« EnsS, Vol 2 
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Xtl, lotroduetioa. 
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di&putalions. In bis seveniy-second year he returned Jo ApaptpurJ, 
Pavapuri or PavS,‘ wljere he commenced Ins career as a teacher. The 
doctrines preached by Mahavlra proved too abstract for the laity to con* 
celve and the natural result was the evolution of an institution eotirely 
opposed to the spirit of the new religion, tfi*., worship of the Tiithad* 
karas, or pcrrected saints, twenty-three of whom were put down as 
having: preceded Mahavira. All these came to be regarded as the 
supremo lords of the universe and, in consequence, as the true objects 
of adoration. 


About three or 
Pigambar* aad Sv&Smbnra. 


four centuries after Mahavfra's death there 
were further developments which split 
up the religion into two rival branches, 
vrs., the Digambara and the ^vSiSiiibara. I'he names are derived 
from the fact that ll)e former wear no clothing, while the latter put 
on white robes. Accordingly ihe imagies of the former are absolutely 
nude, and those of the latter elotbed and decorated with elaborate 
tiaras and ornaments. The two sects also dilTer as to the names of the 
YdkgAis or Sdsaftae/^U attached to tlie several TlrChankaras, except the 
first and the last two. Further, the ^vetarbbaras, unlike the Digarh- 
baras, assert that women are equally capable with men to enter Nirvana 
or final emancipation. 


It is to the Digambara sect that most of the Jainas of the 
Central Provinces wore attached and consequently almost all the 
Jaina images preserved in the museum belong to this sect. The 
followers of this religion at present arc Parwar or Jain BanKs, and the 
majority of them still belong to the Digambara sect. They continue 
to worship the saints in Che nude form, although they encase tliem in 
ratkas {Hu ' chariots ’) made of gold and silver. 


The Tirthah karas of the present age are:— 


Saints. 

1 

! Cognizances. 

1 

(i) Rishabhadeva. Vfishabhadeva 1 
or Adio^tba. | 

Bull. 

(d) Ajitanltha 

1 

Elephant. 

(3) Sambhavanltha 

... 

Horse. 

(4) Abhinandana ... 


Ape. 

($) Suinationcha ... 


Curlew or red goose. 


* PflvS hu beeu ideo tided wilt tbe vilUge of Padrauoa, ia the Gorakbpar diairice et 
ibe Uailed Previecea 



Sftints. 


Cognizances. 


(t 5 ) Padmaprabha ... ... 

(y) Supaiivaoatha... 

($} Cbandraprabha 

(9) SuvidbinSliia or Puslipa- 
daoia. 

(10) ^Italaiiaiha 

(iij ^rS^am&anillia or Srdya^a... 
(JZ) Vlaupujya ... 

(13) Vinialanatha ... 

{!4) Anaotanatha or Anantajit ... 

(15) DhanranSJha ... 

(16) Santinaiha 
(j7) KuQihuiiatha ... 

(18) AraoSlha ... 

(19) Malljnaiha 

(30) Munisuvrau 

( 3 j) Naminllha, Nirrj or NiTn 5 &' 
vara. 

( 23 ) Neminalha or AcishtanSmi... 

(23) Pdrivanllba ... 

(24) Mahivira, VardhamSna or 

V!ra. 


I Lotus bud. 

^mlika symbol. 

Moon. 

Makara. 

^livatsa Rgure. 

Khinoeeros. 

Female buffalo. 

Boar. 

Falcon. 

Thunderbolt. 

Antelope 

Goat 

Naudyavaru diagram or a 6sh. 
Jar. 

Tortoise. 

Blue water-lily. 

Coach. 

SerpeoU 

Lioo. 


Not only in colour, stature, longevity, and iht ias<rnndivatas 
or attendant splnu, the Tirthadkaras differ from ooe another. All 
of them, except Munlsuvrala and NSmioalha, who sprang from the 
race of Hari, were bom in the line of Ikshvaku. *'AI 1 received 
(itksha or consecration at their native places 5 and all obtained 
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piftna or complete enlightenment at the same. e:(cepi Rishabht. who 
became a kevalin at Purlmatais, Nemi at GirnSr. and Mahivira ac 
the RijpalikS river; and twenty of them died or obtained JlfSksha 
(deliverance in bliss) on Samecaiikhara or Mount Parsvanatha, in 
the west of Bengal. But Rishabba, tiie first, died on A^htapada, 
supposed to be Satrtinjaya in Gujerat, Vasupujya died at Champapiiri, 
in north Bengal, Nemlnatha on Mount Girnar, and Mahivira,' ll)e 
last, at PSvapurJ.'’ 

These and other details are narrated at length io the first chapter 
of the Abhidhana'Chmiamaiii, a standard work on Jain a mythology 
written by Hdmachandra, and about the end of the twelfth certtury A.D. 
It will suffice here to give the following summary of the leading facts 
concerning only such of the lirtbahkaras as are described In the 
catalogue. Their cognisances may well be omitted as they have been 
already mentioned above 

((') Rishaifhadiu^^ Vrishabhadeva or was born of NSbhl* 

raj a and Marud^va at KMalft or Ayddbya, whence he Is called Kaula- 
lika. His attendant spirits are Gomukha and ChakrS^vari. 

(2) Ajilai>atha was the son of Jetasatru by Vljayl. His at¬ 
tendant spiriu are Mahayaksha and Ajiiabala, according to the 
Svetambaras, or Mahiyaksha and Rohineyakshf according to the 
Digaifibaras. 

(3> Sambhavondtha was the son of Jitari by S^na. His at¬ 
tendant spirits are Trimukha and Duritlri (i>vdl) or Triioukha and 
PrajflapiT (Dig.). 

(41 Supdr's}ji>natha was tlte son of Pratfshtharaja by Prithvl. 
Kis attendant spirits are Matahga and ^anta (SveO or Varanaodi and 
Kali (Dig.). 

(S) Chondraprobha was the aoa of Mahaslnar^ja by LalcshmanL 
His attendant spirits are Vijaya and Briku^T t^vet ) or SySma or 
Vljaya and JvalamSlini (Dig). 

(d) Dhormandiiia was the son of Bhlnuraja by Suvrlta. His 
attendant spirits are Kinnara and Kandarpa (^vet.) or Kinnara and 
Mlnasi (Dig.). 

(7) Santindiha was the son of Viivasena by AchirS- Hia 
attendant spirits are Garuda and Nirvaiji (^vSt.) or Kimpurusha and 
Mahimanasi (Dig.). 

(8) Aranalka was the son of Sudarlana by D 5 virini. His attend¬ 
ant spirits are Yaksheta and Dhana (^vSt.) or Klndra and Ajita (Dig.). 

. (9) Mailindtiia was the son of KiiibbharSja and PrabhIvalJ. 

His attendant spirits are KubSra and Dharai^apHyl (^vSt.) or KubSra 
and Aparajita (Dig.). 
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(to) A^windf/ia or was tlie son of Samudravijaya 

by Slvadlvj. His aiiendant spirits are GomSdha and Arhblkl (Svet.) 
or SarvfthQa and Kushinan^inl (Dig.). 

(:i) Piiy^Ma was the son of AivascnarSja by Vamadevl. 
His attendant spirits «« Paiivayaksha or DbaranSndm and Padma- 
vat). 

(12) Ma/idtiita was the son of SldtihurthAraja, ^(vySmU or 
YaSasvIn by Trlkalil, Videbadinna or Prlyakfirii)!. Hla attendant 
spirits are M^figa and Siddbayika. 

Tbe ailendani spirits invariably occupy the corners of the pedestal 
0/ the Image. How they came to be asso- 
The^nid«vfci4« oraeteod- ^iated with the Tfrihaiikavas is accounted 
•oispintB. for in ibe Jalna Puraiifts by legends which 

bear a striking resemblance to the Buddhist Jalakas or ‘ birtli-stories.' 
"Thus, In the case of ParUfliiliiba, we have a story of two brothers, 
Marubhuri and Kamatha, who in eight successive incarnations were 
always enemies, and were finally born as ?ar 4 vanAtha and SambaradSva 
respectively. A Pdsha^da or uni'ellever, engaged in the PaFicha^ni 
rite, when felling a tree for his fire, against the remonstrance of Pars- 
vanatha, cot in pieces two snakes that were in it; the Jina, however, 
restored them to life by means of Pafichamitulra. They were then 
reborn in PataUiOka as Dliaranendra or Nagendrayakslia and Padmftvat! 
Yaksbini. When Sambaradeva or Megliakumara afterwards attacked 
the Arbat with a great storm, whilst he was engaged in the Kayolsarga 
austerity—standing immovable, exposed to the weather—much In the way 
that M 5 ra attacked Sakya Buddha at Bodh-Gay2, Dharanendra’s throne 
in PHtg!a thereupon shook, and the Naga or Yaksha with his consort 
St once sped to the protection of his former benefactor. Bharanendra 
spread his many ho^s over the head of the Arhata and the Yakshin! 
Padmavai2 held a white urrbrella {Sveta cbhatre) over him for protec¬ 
tion. Ever after they became Ins constant attendants. (Hence) the 
figure of Pftrlva is generally carved with the snake-hoods '^eshaphsnh 
over him.” * 


Next in importance to the Tirthaekaras as objects of worship are a 
-. . . number of minor deities which arc mostly 

Ti..„co=d.ry,«i., borrowed from the Hindu panlheon. They 
are divided into four classes, namely, the Valmanifcas or those Inhabiting 
the twelve regions of the heavens, the Jydtishkos or those inhabiting the 
luminaries, the Pyrmtoras or those of the order of PiSachas, Rinnaras, 
etc., inhabiting the woods, hn^ Bhuvampaiis or Bkaumeytkos consisting 
of the Mgakumaras, Asurakumiras, etc., each governed by two Indras. 


Now the Ganas, Kulas, Vakhas and Gaehchhas, which occur almost 
invariably in the votive Inscriptions found on Jaina images remain to be 
discussed. 


c Sublor, Tht fndtau StU Ikt tiy Ur. BurgMs, p. 




It was dot iced above that, a few years prior to his death, MahSvrra 
. oxL^ . ^ Magadha aod there succeeded in 

aod G*Sqbm. convenings number of learned BrahmSns 

to his own faith. These Brahmans were 
eleven in number and latterly became the Canadharos of the Jaioa 
scriptures. Their names are Jndrabhuti or Gautama, Agnibhuii, VSyu- 
bbuii. Vyakta, Sudharman, Mandita, Manryaputra, Akampica, Acbala- 
bhratri, Me (try a. and Prabhasa. They established nine different ganas 
or schc^s, as Akampita and Achalabhrltri on the one hand, and MetSrya 
aod Prabhasa on the other, taught in common. Further subdivisions of 
these Gc^as sprang up in latter times, as also the distinctions into 
Kulas and Sakhas. Of the last mentioned the former means a line of 
teachers, and the latter a branch which separated from such a line. 


About the middle of the tenth century A.D. the whole of the Jaina 
community was grouped under eighiy-four gachchhas by the pupik of 
a certain Uddydtana, one of its high priests. The names of these 
are given at the end of Dr. Burgess' edition of Dr, BQhler's 
treatise ' On the Indian Sect of the Jaioas.' 


It may be remarked that the original Ganadharas are also the 
recipients of the prayers and homage of some of the jainas, inasmuch as 
they happened to be the immediate disciples of Mahavira. 

C—Miscellaneous Sculptures. 


Of these the specimens that demand any notice are Nos. C S? C 
C 7, C 21, C 8o, C 83, C 8$, and C 86 of the catalogue. 

C 5 is a part of a door^jamb which probably belonged to a Vishnu 
temple, it is delicately carved and bears the impress of the Gupta style. 

C 6 is a votive pillar as the inscription on it clearly shows. It 
belongs to the time of the Western Cbalukya king Vikramaditya V 2 . 
ft eshibiis several rows of cows and calves on all its faces. There is a 
linga on the upper part of its front face, while at the bottom is a group 
of diva’s pramathaganM. These facta by themselves arc enough to 
afford a fairly accurate idea of the purpose of the monument which is 
set out in detail in the epigraph thereon. The carvings, however, are 
not of a high order. 


C 7 is apparently a dedicatory stone representing an elaborately 
coiled serpent on its front face. The kneeling devotees at the bottom are 
probably its donors. The inscription in between them is badly mntilated, 
and is just sufficient to testify to the early age of the monument 

C 21 is a Goh^ memorial, coming, as so many others in the 
museum, from Lahjl in the BSiaghit district. The noticeable feature of 
such memorials lies in the objects that surround the two human figures 
(the) sail and her husband) in the centre. They appear to sym* 
bolise vedded life and the circumstances which led to the hero’s death. 
The water-jar, the lock and key, etc., in the present example, are all 



articles of daily use m horae>Iife. The swords and shield mark the 
hero as a member of the warrlo* class, aod the dog at hjs feet perhaps 
deootes him as a huntsman. 

A collective study of similar objects on other Gontj memorials will 
eertaioly help to a deeper insight into the habits and civilisation of the 
tribe' It may be remarked that real articles like those represented are 
invariably found buried along with the remains of the aboriginal people 
in the pi’ehUtoric sites of Southern India. 

C 3 o also appears to be a memorial, but of the el ass of Vlrakkals 
or ' HerO'Stones ’ usually met with lo Mysore and some parts of the 
Madras Presidency. It must have been meant to mark the dealh^spot 
of a warrior aod, at the same time, to portray the circumstances attend¬ 
ing the death, which in Southern India, at any rate, was usually the 
result of cattle raids between rival chiefs. 

C 33 is a bold carving of a stately elephant crushing a prostrate 
creature in the folds of its trunk. It originally formed one of the many 
that adorned the sides of the high plinth of the Siddhanaih temple at 
Mindhata, in the district of Klmlr. Its proportions are very esact and 
its altitude faultless. 

C 85 must have served as a memorial. It represents the boar- 
hunt of a Gond chief. Two distinct scenes are shown, one on each 
face of it. The firsucene exhibits the chief seated wiihin his cent attend¬ 
ed by his family and followers ; and the second portrays the actual hunt 
in progress. The picture of an esgle picking at a lisard at the proper 
right upper extremity of the first scene is inexplicable, unless it happens 
to be the dynastic device of the chief, 

C 86 is a ^milar memorial and likewise !carved on both sides. 
The obverse represents a Gond chief going out to battle, and the reverse 
the actual battle. 

Except as studies of Gond Uf« this and the previous fragments are 
hardly of any use to the aiudeni of Indian art 


SCULPTURES IN THE RAIPUR MUSEUM. 


Of these only No. A i calls for some remark. 

This Image belongs to the Hindu pantheon, and seems to represent 

and a peculiar 


the phallic emblem of ^iva {Skr. U^a) in 


trident in another, aod that her 
her right foot. 


is based on the fact that 

one hand. 


vehicle, a Hoo, is seen by the side of 


Inscriptioms. 

The epigraphs In both the NSgpuc aod Raipur museums are dealt 
with in the historical sketch, which is printed with this catalogue and 
they therefore require no discussion here. 
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PART II.-^COINS. 


The coin cabinet in the museum is ver/ represeniatl ve, comprising 
as it does the issues of almost all the native and forei^ dynasties that 
held sway over this country from the very earliest times, as well as of 
nearly all the modern oatjons of the West. The specimens stated to be 
locally found are comparatively few and their provenance not very well 
ascertained. Owing to this uncertainty it has not been thought worth 
while giving any very detailed account of them, 


Pooeb'Sgarked ^««isieiis the 
most ioiemtiog;. 


The chief interest of the collection centres in the numerous punch- 
marked coins, the great majority of which 
are said to have come from BhandSra and 
Ballghat They must be attributed to 
different periods, judpng by the number and variety of the symbols 
represeoied on the reverse. These include the human figure, ehaitya, 
bull, dog, fish, peacock (isolated, or perched upon a clutilya), tree within 
railing, palm-tree, lotus, flower-jilanl, solar-symbol, star, taurine and 
caduceus. If, as Mr. V. A. Smith says, these symbols were the signs 
of approval of the controlling authority, tlie coins themselves beiog 
supposed to have been issued by private commercial corporations it 
becomes rather difficult to understand their real significance. 


The human figure which, Mr. Smith observes, is but rarely found 
on punch‘marked coins, and of which he is able to produce only four 
examples, occurs on the obverse of types 58, di, ;2, 7&, 105 108 and 

I JO and on the reverse of type yt of section VI of this catalogue. And 
again, of specimens which bear more than a couple of symbols on the 
reverse which, according to Mr. Smith, is the average number obtained 
there are alt<^ether a dozen in the present collection. ' 


It only remains now to point cut the various specimens which may 

Son,..ni,u. be considered Of special inwrMt They 

are—(r) the coins of Gondophares with a 
human figure and a scale on the reverse (§ II, i); (3) some 
ancient coins with a palm-tree, the Brahmi letters '/a, ha. cha 
-or ckha and fa combined, or an ape (?) holdings palm-tree* with 
right hand, on the reverse {§ VllI), the Gadliaiya types with flower- 
plan is on the reverse (| XII, B 5), the coin Spalapaii-Deva with a 
heraldic lion on the reverse ( § XIII, ?), the coins of Sada&iva 
RSya with the legend (0 5 ^, [ 5 a], (z) di [Si] (3) fa [io] oq the 
obverse (§ XX, 0 ), the uuscellaDeous type with the legend fi) Sr [f] 
[Pral ( 3 ) M pa-Dha [r«aj, (3) [ra]y [d] on the obverse, and ft^toon 
flanked by conch-shells on the reverse (§XX, D), the anonymous 
piece with a standing Siva figure on the obverse and a bird probablv 
a peacock, on the reverse (§ XX, H), the coin of the Roman Emperor 
Severus (§ XXII, A, a), the die-struck coin bearing a sohim on ire 
convex surface[§ XXII, A (^),] the Victorian issue of ihe^ year, 1837 


* V, A. $iDi(h, Ca/ai»iHt 6 / I/m C^ini in /Si ItuUan /Hunum, Vot. I.p. 13j 
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probably commcmoraliog Her MajesQ^'s visit to Hanover shortly after 
her coroDaiion [§ XXn> G (a) 3 ], and lastly, the very curious piece whfdl) 
has on the obverse, the profile of a king (?) Id the centre with the 
marginal l^nd, ‘ I a StaJ4 prisoner in 8^ncf, aod on the reverse, 

a helmeted warrior on ass-back lo right with the margloal legend above, 
Am I noi ikine ess f' 


1 











